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ABSTRACT > 

' This paper distills from a research conference, 
arranged by the Council for American Private Education (CAPE) Af" six 
ques;tions that constitute an ag^^nda for research on private •' 
edudat4H3ii. Discussed after each of th#foriowing proposed questions 
jire_some of the past research studies felevant to the question, and 
"the sft^at'us of research ^in progress- (1) What organizational phenomfeifa 
are dIosI: powerfully linked,' either directly or indirectly, ,t a .widely ' 
valued, pupil outcome^? (2) what can we learn, from, studies involving 
priva|.te schopls, about tHe -range of feasible- school influence on 
community well-being? (3) ;tfhat data sources, can be developed to make r 
at leas^ some of the special re s ear ch^-opport unities in private . 
schools available to scholars? (4) What are the major impediments to 
the development and perpetuation of private educational options in 
response to consumer demand, and wh^^ are the most promising 
sti^ategies for limiting, reducing, or eliminating those impediipents? 
(5) 'what are 'the circumstances, frequency, a^d range of existing 
relationships between public and private educatib'nal agencies? H^at 
mutual influences are exercised, . with what consequences for 
communities as a whole? (6) How can we best advance our understandinxf 
of private schools as entities important in their own right, even 
^part, from what we might learn^about the fundamental processes t^at 
pervade all schools? (Author/MLF) 
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On Deceinber 1 and 2, 1978^, an extraorddLnary research conference 
(identified hereinafter as the ""Washington Coi^erence") was held in 
Washington;^ 0. Arranged by the Council for American Private 
Education (CAPE) r funded by the National Institute of Eiducation 
(NIE) , and invo4.ving notable- scholars and ppactitioners, the con- 
ference addressed tlie question/ "^a:^ is the most promising research 

)wl 



now 



feasible in private so^q4.s?* 



. This paper distills from the conference six questions which ^- ' *^ 

/ N ' . . , . 

constitute, in a sense /.an agenda for research on private educa- 
tidn. Though I have attempted tfe reflect the conference consensus 
in the fo^j^lation-of \hese questions, my judgments are uhavoid^ly 
sxabjective- Anjjither scholar reflecting on the same conference could 
easily produce another list, and perhaps even another €fittiphasis. 
Furthermore, during the severed we^'s since t!he "Washington 
*!"«©a£feHence, I have been influenced by talks with other scholars, 
by the completion (with Richard Nault) of a study of private schools? 
2Uid.by another agenda-building conference, sponsored by NIE (in 
San Diego, from Januaury 27 to 29, 1978, on "School Organization and 
Effects") . I think these experiences, sharpened 4he insights acquired 
at the Washington Conference but some colleagues ntLght disagree. 



♦This paper was. produced under contract to the National Institu;fee 
of Education (NIE), and submitted on February 23, 1978. NIE should* 
• not, of codrse, be assumed to vo\ich for any judgments expressed here. 



Two fuxtrher caveats sure needed. * First, I am proceeding on 
the assumption that NIE • s interests / as rfe*3>^cted in the Washington 
Conference, veer toward the' research pole of the research-development 
continuum* I therefore omit reference here to nimierous excellent 
developmexy£ projects r especially proje^^ under the aegis of the 
Jesuit Seccmdary Education Association and the National Catholic 
Educati<3niai Association, This omission should not be traken to imply 
secondary importan^^^, but rather an effort to hew* to my task • ^ 
Second, most examples in this paper are drawn* from the conference ^ 
da.scusaion. I do not intend to ^iggest^that 3tudies not mentioned 
are necessaurily less lustrous • ^ 

At' the Washington Conference, the general appro^^h was tO' list 
and discuss promising studies. A, different strategy is adopted, 
here to identify six major research questions which those studies 
adj|jressed, subsequen^j:ary d.7soussingr illustr-atively , possible a-^tacks* 
_ upooa the questions . " ^ ^ ^ 

^^he exchanges at the Washington Confeirence were stdLmulat\j^ , 
varxegated^ and wide— rainging . I can discern no aJ.1- pervasive theme, 
save at a trivial level of abstraction. The motif that came- closest 
to predominating was as follows t Priyate schools warrant inguTryj 



not only by virtue of their share <yBBWthe sftudent population, but 

also because they make some fundaimental Educational processes xiniquely 

susceptible to inqudjry . In a way, this' stat;ement flies in the fc^ce 

of the opinion, often expressed of late that the distinction between 
^ '* ^ 

ptiblic and p^pi^ate schools is analytically meaningless — even 
HU.slead.inq- . 



Thwe is some trutli in the* litter opinion. iS one defines 

as ••public" a school that deals opeiily anS infbrinatively with i 

" . ^ •• • ^ ■ , ' • ' I • * '■ • 

clients/ or accept?^ clients from a wide ranae' of income strata, or 

I- • ^ ■ ^ . " • • • 

provides a door of oppbrttinity to the oppressed axlia poor, then many 




privately sponsored . schools are more •^xajblic"' than &any publicly" 
^ spons|bred Schools . in making this observation, hjowever^, oneVshoxild- . ,^ 
not overlook powerful factors that rather vm^^formlty di^«4jngui 
public schoK^ls from private schools, -a^t ^i^st in the ct 
♦ context- To illustrajts^: Nault and I hk^ ^^tulafaed very 

tentatively , on the basis of our recent work, that factors |?ervasivel^ 
influencing school performance ^ include (a) the extent of voixan^krism^ 
and exactitude Cco^^iness) in client af f iliatioij", (b) the degree ojl" 
institutional jeopardy Chow reliable and liberal is th^ fiscal ^support, 
and to what extent is the supply of clients assured?) /^^) the homo\ 
geheity of client expectations (can a reasonable consensii^be founfiT 

the rainge of objec^fei^es manageable?) ; (d) tfhe amount of vaJLue-* 
congruence between home and school, (e) the scope Of* local autonomy, 
and (f) the availability in the sc^»ool of powerful nonfiscal resburtces 
{fxcm the community ^e.^g./ religicfus authority from a closely affiliated 
church, reinforcement from highly coimnitted parents, or the influence 



an^ 




^of peers whose V^ues airffi m utually catalytic) To suggest one practl- 



cal implication of all this: If fi^rther work should demonstrate that 
schools depending on voluntarily-provided client fees * for ^ the bulk^(or 
all) of their fiscal sustenance (a) induce higher commitment from * 
parents and students (partly because peopl^.-'^^ace mdre yalue on vhai: 
they pay for and dt^tempt to ensure that their investments pay 6f f ) / , 



. '(b) elicit enhanced perforinihce from , their personnel (partly because; 
\'. ' - • ■ ^ ' ■ . ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ^ 

Hindfir staffing induces, a strcrifxg sehise of bedLng needed and apprediated, 

. ^akid because '*shkred c^j;dealV piroduces .social ' forces conducive toVhigli 

. achievi^ent} , . Cc), ar^ more goai-focused ind cost-efficient because 

/tlxe^*]:range 'of client ^xpi^ctatrion^s is manageeJD'le (partly because dis- 

/ .^enters were screened out by t^xi^ exacting ^filiation*' process) , then 

■■;V; -/"^ ; j >:•'■ '■ , :y\ ■ > - " - • 

it might foaipw tha€. all s^jhoolQ^. public emd privgite, would, be better 



off if fundeaPtKrou^h U3er fees, made feasible for low-income families ^ 
by creative taxation ^S^svic^s;^ Reseaurch leading to findings and impli- 

• ■ • - . ^ V- ■ ' •< 

cations ^uch as thes^ noj: only ^ reveals something about private schools \ 

- I ' >■ ■ . ' " ^ . 

it illxim mates fundamental processes that inf lueziice all schools. 

• t^- * ^ ' • 

' ' - .'- 

Th^se* findings wo^ld never emerge from empirical work in public 
^ , . , ^ ■ : N ': ■ ^ , - v 

schools alone — not as public ; schools are currently structured. 

< ■ I, , 

The mode of fiscal suppoait in public schopls varies so little that the 

■ ] • ' • \ ■ ■ 

effects of more radj^cal policies, such as a shift from tax support to 
user fees, are impossible to discern empirically. In man^^ other ^ . 
^ rfespects,* the narrow range of practice xn pxiblic schools frustrates 
empirical inquiry* TJius, private education should be viewed py 
scholars as providing variations for study and consequently^ as I 
indicated^ earlier , as making^'sdifie fjjndamental education processes 
tiniquely susceptibie to investi^fatipn.. , 

Tximing now\to the W>st iniportairt research questions which I See 
as emerging from «ie_J?cishingt on Conference: 

1 > ^What organizationail phenomena^ (eg^cially phenom* ^*^^ liiiill y 



susceptible to empirical scrutiny in private educational contexts) are 



most powerfully linked, eittffer directly or indj^rectly, to widely l^lued 
pupil outcomes, intellective ajnd • rfepjff-intellective? 
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This 'jguestion seems to warrant: three modfes of attaclcr 
(a) egcplqifcatoryV hypo.thesi^-generating> ' essentially phenoinen- 

' . y - ' ■ ■ ' ' - ■ ' , " ' ' ^ • 

.^Ipgical * j( including' ethnographic) studies , designed to begin 

■•• . . • -"-^ ' • / ■ ' ^' 

. ^the ddve^dpxiiant of groimdea theory; (b) cbnceptucil Vbrk to 
a^ticul2tte in painstaking "^e^aii the postulated- ciusal net- ., 
wcfrks , prpbabjly complex, that cotinect the organizational 
ph/inptn<^a; pr^ indirectly;' tcT the widely->alued pjapil 

^ ;. • ^*)- more trajdi tipnal hypc^thesiis-tes , ' " 

Intended' to .indicate what *aspects : o£ the theory arevjreason— 



•I 



: ^ably ^ accura'-te and^.parsiiaonious (and thus uiseful . re'f erence 

poin-ts for pr^ctiqe) , and what aispects warranty re jection , 

modification, or extension-.- ^ ^ ' . 

• %v 

L > . 

Many studies > representing combir^ations and yarijations 



dentified and discussed 



of* these three modes of attack, were i 

a.t the Washington Cdnf er^ence i * 

; (a) David Morton and his colleacrues at the University 

of Rhode islanci have been making provocative cdmparisons of 
* ■ 

public aind Catholic schbols ^ attempt!anQ# to Gtetermirie whether 

• 

the superior achievement -test means of Catholic schools in' 
th^t state may be traced ^ to any special characteristics of 
these schools o.ther thaji their tendency (perhaps generally 
Overemphasized by scholaurs and laymen) to, a ttif act,, students 
with superior home backgi:ouritis • ^ • The ^ ^Morton . ga?fc&up'^*has found, 
among othaar things, that in comparison K^witih their puiS-ic 
school counterparts: (i) the paro^hiSil- school curriculum' • 
was concentrated more 'S'pecif ically on the basic skills 
(ii) parochial schobl teacher^ ratfe<i theii* st^d^^ijPj^" a^, more 
cooperative, mo.tivated, discipllJred, cheer jful , ^^ight, and L 



interested; (iii) parocljial schopl students missed fewer days of 
schodl p4V yeax/^were rtiore iikel^' to disc,uss school with their 
parents, '^i^d .were moiTe often assisted by their paj^ents when 
doing school work. All of these findings could be interpreted, 
I think, to indicate the pjresence of factors I suggested earlier, 
especially hoitioge;neity of client expectations (perrnitting a 

^^d^efinite cu^jLculcu: focus) , value-congruence between home and 
school, and the availcdpility of powferful n<l>nfiscal resources 

^- frrom • the coHtmunity . No evidence emerged in jtl)^ Morton study that 
th^^^lEhplic schools^ were selecting their students on amy grouhd 
other than , religion. Frorther work is needed, as , William McCready 



has observed., to determine whether the apparent existfence of 

highly supportive parental attitudes towajrd private schools is , 
^ 0' ' ■ ' ■ 

, induced by the schools or is merely a function of subtle selection 

fac+"ors not det-er-ted in the ^4orton study, x 

(b) B^Tiry D, AnrJerson, unexpectedly p^revented from attendi*hg 

th<* w^shlnq tr^n «?onf erenrre ; nevor thel e<5<= coTnmuni ted his interest\ 

in «"wplorin^ <5onte €airly dr=^Tnat'io poiiey difference between 

public and private schools. In coLla±)oration ' wi th Jonathan Mark, 

V ' : 

Anderson recently found that costs in soit^jgS^puJblic school systems ^ 

r 

in the St- -Louis ^rea had been increasing^ notably while the 
student enrollment was decreasing .-'-^ Not only had the hew 
scarcity of inst^ri^Jt^ional positions ap£>axently curtailed ^eacher 
turnover drastica!^^^( teachers prestimably ♦were reluctant to leave 
their current positi6ns for fear o^^ot finding new, ones) , so 
higher and higher, proportions of personnel were being paid at 



■4 

thf^higher salajry levels., but also Central. adirvLnis trative staffs 



had been growing in size (perhaps as a v»y of providing joHs for displaced- 
-teachers) ♦ The researchers noted evidence to suggest that both trends (de- 

■ . . . - 1 ) 

veloping staffs coinpo;sed mostly of teachers with mamy years JDf experience 
and incr^singv'*€he size of downtown ^ui;;@aucraci€s> were a gopd way to waste 
money. It woulti be a fruitful line of .inquiry, I think, to ^^teinnine whether 
private schools respond in markedly different ways to eiirolljnent crises. It 

. . . ! ^ - ■ ' . '4 . 

a.s interesting to note William McCready ' s report iti this par-qicular : "...In 
Chicago, t^e public -^schools which ed^ate approximately o.ne-qiiiarter million 
istudents have approxima^tely 3,5Q0 full-time administrative, employees . On * 
the other hand, t^Jie Catholic schools in Chicago which educate approximately 
onfe^c[uarter million students stucjents have a. full-time C^^ijinistrative) [ 
staff of "approximately thirty-^f ive . "^-^ / ^ 

(c) Daniel L. E>uke h a s^ a^^ o n ti nui ng interest in public - and g>rivate 
"alternative schools," Peirusii;ig his research reports ^ I am struck by the 
imp/ession that public altern<^tivW^^scho<:^>si, often adopt approaches which'^ 



normally distingui^Kj^'^feJ??^ f^chools from pxiblic sc>^ools, sistch as ' smaller 

size, more individual a^^er^ion, m'^r<=» client homoqenei ty ^ mor*^ voluntarism 
in affiliation and other resp*act?= , indnc*5inent?=i which attract unusually ' com*- 
mitted teachers, local autonomy, and a stjrancr ^^nse of commxinity, ? ^Much 
in line with the emphasis Nault amd tW^^ placed on institutional -^i^pardy 
as a soiyrce of corrmitment among personnel and JEients , -Duke observes 
the alternative s^J[iools look best to him dtiring their initial years, before 
they become firmly, ccj^ft^ortably established^. \ 

(d) Nault and I propose to continue our above-mentioned work alone 
three related lines in the five most westerly provinces of Caf!ada . First, 
we are launching the -next phase (wit?); continuing support frola the Spencer^ 



Foundation) of^^'Cnar ' crbss-provt^ncial compaj?ison^, a phase in 'which we will 
explore further^ the consequences for Ca1;holic schools of tJie^rama tic ally 



different policy frameworks that apply from; province tp prbvij^ce ind , sc«nie-r 



times , from city to city (public versus priv;ate. support ^nd a tijd^^ 



degrees of coercion versus voluatari^ in client^ af filiation) > ■ S^^ondV we"^ 



m cxientL arti-LXatioia); > : second;^ w< 
•are pro'je^^ting a longitudinal inves/tigation of ^ the effects of tjhfei: ptibiic 
, money (cuad related reguliition) whicii will sooh impinge o n py ivatis school 
throtjghout British. Columbia for th^ first tijna- ia that province ' s history . 
Thirds Ve« are^tolann^ng an inquiry into the "voucher •experiment" now under 
way in at least two Canadian Cities; in these cities parents ;maV choosef 
freely (within limits of- school capacity) from' anon^^ll public and Cathol^ 
schools, and .-public funds aore apportioned to all these schools on the basis 
pf student anrollment. \ 

(f) S^ercLl scholars*. at the Washington Cc5nterenc^^-^Kpressed interest in 
covering th^ distin^ishing characteristics of private schools which, ac- 
cording, to putative' evidence , are much more-^ost-ef fec^ive than nearby public* 
schools when dealing ^ith Aii^advantageci;^ minorities f^.g., Blacks and Hispanics} 
(Jencks* suggested several years ago that Blacks jrfxght- b4 bettejr off if, lik^ 




Catholics? deca<^es earlier, ^ey developed private schc^ols Of their own fe,^ 

-'J 

avenues of upward mobility, and more recently the Congress of RaciMil Ecpaality 
has ani>ounced the conclusion the Blacks may have to find in priv^t^eT'schools 
the educa^feional opportunities they hav^ soiight thus far mainly kn public 
school3,)7 ^ In terms c^f one proposal, (i) a n^tional list of reputedly out- 
standing schools of this t^e would be o^Dtained from well-informed pjersons in^ 
many areas oj^-ij^ country, (ii) by mgans of site visits and prelimihajiy data, 
scho^krs .would reduce the lis^ to a relatively sjhall sample perhaps a dozen). 



-nstratif ied ^by region, of the schools whose reputations fot" superiority seeiied 

^ / U! 

most clearly warranted, (iii) data would be. gathered, by means of clos^-up int^ 
discipli^^^Sfy methods, both to determine^ more conclusively whether the reputatid^ 
of the "delightful dozen" fwere justified and to^uncover cof^istent differendig^ 

^ "runrof -the-mill " schools— —di 

ERIC 



T{-^een these schqois and nearby ^'runTof-the-mill " schools— differences which < 



\ 



(iv)jjAf iti^Jressive results eitierged/ they would be reduced to specific 
hypotheses and siobjected 4io 'rigorous- stati^^c tests with a'sanip?e, 
.more adequate in size. Some work along this line has alrfe^dyj\been ^ '-J^ 
. done l^y Eugene Hemrick and Thomas Vitullo-Mar tin I V e. 

(g) Bruce Cooper is planning to conduct, in three Jewish • 
%^>QtPPs'- (Orthodox, Conservative, 'Reform) , a compcurison ^bf parents 
wno^^ patronize Jewish day schools and parents who pra^^MT; other itjodes 
of Jewish education (e.g., afternonn and Saturday schoois) . Work /* . 



of >thi^ kind should complement several apptroach^ mentioned earlier / 
Pai^entS'j^ay -be sensitive to many siibtle chai;acteristics oi^^^PQl'^^^ 
that o^Ttside observers who do not- cpnsult them may overlctok.-...^^rther-- 



more> as Bronf enb^enner has argued eloquently of late, it j?idJt^2Ulous 

to act as if schools can be • understood out^of cont^t, apattt frbrii their- 

15 • ' ■■ ' ' ' ' • ' 

"ecology". One must tai:e in-to account a wide range of possible. ' > 

relationships between schools and homesv to say nothing of other ' \i 

institutions. . % *^ 

(h3 I should mention parenthetically, for th^ benetfit of scholars ^ 

outside NXEv that NIE " s current study of public and privat;e high schools 

directed b^ Susan Abramowitz, may help illuminate the orgstnizational 

phenomena which, perhaps especially in private schooi's, are pow'Sr^ully 

linked to widely valued pupil -fcrtitcomes . 

As for the second question emerging from the ^ Washington Conference:- 
2 . What can we learn, from studies involving private schools/ abou^ 

the range of feasible school influence on community* well ^^elng? 

In a number bf r,espeets , efforts to achieve great^ racial -'jus ticG^ 



I 



in society by^^ans of r:acial integratribn in public schools h^lve had 

16 ( " " 

disappointing results, ^The legislators^ administrators, and 

judicial personnel most directly involved in this effort have given 

little appa^nt consideration, however to fundamental structural. 

reforms in public: schools (e.g*,* modes of fiscal dujpport <tha,t provide " < 

^ * ' ' \ 

unusual incentives) or to policieis which visualize public and priyat^ 

• ' \ ' ■ .' , J " "* 

schools »as con5>lementaury agencies for cpmmunity preservation and . i' «. ' 
improvement. (John Coons and Stephen Sugarman hav^ urged these > 
approaches in Los Angeles). Furthermore^ the racially segregating 
tendencies of some private schools have been docimiented and publicize^a ^ 
in highly s'implistic fashion with little attention to private schools 
whi:ch exhibit opposite dynamics/ or to ,the important indirect or 

subtle influences of schools whiqh appear, in superficial analyses, ' 

/ ' ^ ] 7 

to have a negativ^N^onnnuni ty iTnpac+- - ' A?? long ago as 1966, Greeley 

and Ro5?si demons trat«=»<i tl'iat schools whirrh ^jegrega-t© religiously may 

. crontribute , nol: t->i divisive attitude??, but: tro the^ability of their 

studen-d^ to relate to the wider w^orld in adul thood , "^^ Simi lar though 



not identical indic^^^^.ions can -Found i^ Kopan*s work."^^ George 

Madaus and in our research for the President's Commission on School • 
Finance A prodxjfeed evidence that soine 'private sqjtiools were playing a ^ 
crxticjal role in the stabilitizatidn of cpmmuniti^^ threatened by a 



flight of Widdle- class residents to. the suburbs. However, our investiga 
tion in this regard was extremely iimit^ad Isiy Constraints of time and 
monex 21™^ thus the. findings cannot be generalized unless corroborated 
with more adec^ate Samples. . 
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Thomas -Vttiillo-M^in reporl;ed at the Washington Conference two tentat^ive 
hut prov«3ea^;iV!e suggestions from his ovm researcah in New York : First ' 
stiadents attending *sevetal private soliools which . enjJblled few Blaclcs were 
• drawn from areas where the pviblic schools were even more segregated.* -'s 
Second, the City of New York might have prevented thl emigra^on if maiiy' 
•well-tprdo fajnilies and thus, -on balance, ".prevented \e dete^fidtation of ' ' ^ 
many neighborhoods and many services to the poor, if it had partially 
subsidized the private schools these well-to-do families were patronizing. 
In. the light of the continuing crises faced by ijjahy cities, it is difficult 
ta vmderstand why more resources have not been allocated to the develop- 
ment of reliable knowledge in this area. For example, the ^'delightf til 
dozen" inquiry mention^ earlier might produce much relevant, useful 
^idence. , ^ * 

Racial integration is but one example of the manV -aspects of neighborhood 
well-being that may be AfiEected, directly oir indirectly, by private schools, 
Mceready has suggested that private schools may contribute to the social 

diversity that , apparently makes neighborhoods mfere attraetive , to many 

- 21 ^ % 

people-. Also, he pointy out, we know virtually nothing as yet concerning 

the effects, particularly in depressed inner-cities ^ ofgif^g people j»o re 

^choice among, schools and mor-e * control and influence within the schools their* 

22 ■ " " ' ' * . . • 

children att^n^i. 

We are beginning to discover how publico scliool reputations affect 
neighborhood attractiveness and property values! It seems obvious \hat 
we should also know abaut the impact of the availabilityl and' reputations 
of private schooTs". ^ 



. 3. In l^ia^ light:^^ 




fecial research ^pportxiniJiie^s in 



K 



private schools ^ ,what*data sources can be developed jbo make at 
least some of these opportunities widely ^ efficien tly avail^le \ 

' [ — : — ' 

to achglars? 



Importauit advances have been made of late fh the ""avail- 

ability of systematic^ information abQut the nation's private schools. 

The National AssociatioiT of Indepe^ent Schools and the Board of ^* 

P.aris^i Education of Jthe Lut±ieranNsaiurch — Missouri Synod — ^ave ' 

\ 

for matny years engaged j.n highly commendable efforts to assemble 

data in readily availabae form, about the schools affiliated with 

23 ' \ 

them. Since 1969, the data bank of /the National Catholic Educa- 

tion Association (NCEA) has been a highly useful solirpe of information 

24 ^ 
for scholars. The National Center for Educational Statstics (NCES) 

now proVides significantly more useful data on private schools 



than* heretofore 



25 



Naul t , Cooper , euid I completed an 



Iment- 



trend analysis in 1977 which is still useful for many purposes 
'^^^(^^iJ^^H soon be published by NIE in a book on changing enroll- 
inent and 4^3 implications in piibllc and private schobls. On 
the basis of a "universe list" of^pxivate schools compiled by the 
council for American Private Education (CAPE) , NCES is now con- 
ducting, through CAPE and NCEA, a systematic national study of major 
^private school characteristics, the results^of which should be useful 
to many scholars- CAPE has recently been involved in efforts to im- 
prove the questions -ask^d, relevant to private^chools , by thfe U.S. 
^Bureau of t±ie Census, In addition, CAPE has been instrCB^ntal in the 
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V 



recent^, creation of the NatiowaT^ Repository of nformation on^ ADaexican 

Private Schools b|r ERIC (the Educational ResovO^ces Information Center) 

27 /I ^ ^ 

system. The recently established organiz^ition, Associates for ^ 

Research oji Private Education (AKPE) , ha^ created a^service tha^^ill 

scan a wide variety of sources for articles, chapters, books ^ theses, 

ietc^, relevamt to private schools' and will provide abstracts pf the 

materials thus identified. Recently, Robert Lambom of CAPE and I 

met with three officials at ERIC^s nationa^l headquarters to discuss 

ways of iimproving ERIC's processing of material relevant to private 

•'schools, ^d especially some possible relationships between the ERIC 



system auid the above-mentioned ARPE s^ahnin^and abstracting service. 
Further efforts are under way the latter particular:. 



\ 



One particularly importanii aspect of data avai^-lability ^ 



1 

concerns non-aggregatxve data banks — systematic meisses of data, 
^most likely on computer tapes or discs, which scholars can analyze 
in studies in which the students the teacher, and other micro-entities 
are the \fnits of aoiaiysis. Public school systems and the National 
Assessment, of Educational Progress have been widfe-ly jcriticized for 

• \ 

^gathering data in am aggregated form that makes sophisticated (anji 
sometimes even unsophisticated) policy cuialyses impossible. The* 
political realities which dictate that largely innocuous ^ppixjaph to 
data acquisition show signs of intejnsifying^^^ther than diminishing. 



RemarkablyMittle attention has been given to the most obvi^Stts alterna 
tive — acquire data from private schools, which function within a 

entirely different :fe:amework of political constraints. 

' ' > -13- T . ' 



Over a period <ff necirly two decades I have found, both Tin my ovm 
iifquiries and in student dissertatiohs , th«tt private schools in>^ 
general are vas-^ly mor* receptive than piobiiq schools to eir^iricai 
inquiiry: informal cjueries to colleagues su^gf^st that this experience 
is widespread. At least two small beginning's toward the assembling 
of signif icsuit bctnks of ilon-aggregated data are discernible ctt ^is 
po<^t- Bfitrry Anderson has been massing on conqputer tapes, at 
Washington University, impressive arrays of da,t.a, w^^ifcii'^h^pl^s to 
utiii^e in various Ways in his future inquiries, including hfs above- 
mentioned explorations of stcLCk pol:J&cy contrasts between public and 



private tschools^^^-^ am currently ir^^ouch wii£h two large Catholi<i 

dioceses . whose leaders are planning the development of what, so 

far as we can ascertain, may be the first computerized -data processing 

system in which all raw data (on stodents, teachers, schools, fete.) 

will enter the system in non-aggregated form, making possible a wide 

variety of' sophisticated longitlidinal analyses- As my major reason 

for assisting in this effort, I am interested in incorporating into 

, ■ * ^ . - • ' ■ 

the system an unprecedented annual array of data designed to contribute 

to the work of scholars in several frontier areas, especially thos^ 

2u:eas how roughly subsumed by the rubric, "school orgaaiization and ■ 

effects," the topic of the aJaove -mentioned San Die;go ConfereAce 

sponsored by NIE . * 

4 

Assuming, as it seems entirely valid to do, that a primary i^npediraent 
to progress in a number of areas of educational research appears 
to be th^ discouragingly widespread need to use proxies in the 

^ -\L4- - ' 



when mic^-uni-ts of analysis ax-e essential -to- analynlfe claxi-6y, high 

V ^ ■ . * \ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ '' . 

prity^fiould' be given to' assembling the abbve-suggest"^ non- 



aggregative banks of dat:a from private school organizations that ^ . 
would actively cooperate. do go Would require sophisticated, 

painstaking effort over several \nonths , at least. Establishing 
prioritdNes among the long IJ^s^srH of. .data which even a few carefullv- 
selected scholars might request Would be an ' 'altceedinqly critical and 
. demanding task r though far from impossible. Something like $100,000 
perspicaciously devoted to . this york m^^t do *niore t;^ advance knowledge 
than $100 million spent on torturous enormously complex statistical. 
') analyse^^ applied to ridiculous cross-sectional proxies amd aggregations. 
Numerous leading scholars woul^i need to ^participate extensively in 

t 

the effort r lest the information turn out to be appropriate only to 
ill-conceived or outmoded conceptooalizations . 

'4. What are the major impediments to the development and pef^g^- 
uation o^ private educational options in response tQ^ 
wha-fc are the most promising strategies for l.lxx^'ti.n^ 




eliminating those impediments? 



/ 



Egonomists have delineated well vfeurious aspects of the ''double 



taxation" handicap imposed on patrons of private schools , and thus on 

29" 

PJS'ivate schools themselves. Some aspects of the total financial 
picture are constantly changing, however. - Barry Andei;son has suggested 
an analysis o^ the apparent tendency for the nation's public sector to 
mushroom out bf control, partly by ^"feeding on the private sector." 



As- he observes, recexvt deveftpmelnts relating to the pacrticrilarly 
libejrai fede'iraLl civ43L service retirement system (which bene£it>s 

pxablic sector^ exclusively) ,^ in , juxtaposition to Congressional 
enactment of a new schedule of precipitous Social Security taix 
fcSiLncreauges (which might add^^ormot^sly to personnel costs in the 
private sector, including haurd-prejssed educational institutions^ 
n^aibe a gopd exas^le of the tendency • developments of this 

type have been adequately analyzed and brought to the p\j[blic 
attention as a basis for ra-GLonal policy • In the meanti^aie, greater 
and greater proportions of the private sector, espedlal^^our 
highly- vulnerable private educational institutions, may be oblitex-* 

. r 

ated, not as a result of fact-enlightened debate in the public 
foonoHt, but through default • 

Students of the law^ similarly, have ptiblished voluminous 
analyses of the Supreme Court's role in denying many forms of fiscal 
redress to private schools, and of the relationship of that role, 
as rationalized by the Court, to the history of the First Amendment, 



to the strong strain of anti--Cath9liG prejudice in AmerS^kn culture, 

^ 30 

BJid to numerous other factors. Here aga:in, though extensive work 
' hasi^'^een done, Aore remains ^t^^e done. Stephen Arons i^r-p lowing ^ 
^^^ew grovund, currently with suppoj^ from the ' ^ckef eller Brothers 

Ftind, on implications, in the light of the Fiirst Amendment, of the 

^ ~ ■ . ■ 

inczieasingly transpsLrbnt fact that public schools, like church^related 
schdols, are far from neutral in life style and ideology. Along** 
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wit±^others at Berkeley, Proftessors Coons and Sugarman of the Univers- . 
ity of California School of Law h*re been analyzing ^the iss^ tof where , 

. V ' ■ ■ ■ \ " 

in the light of the child's best, interests , authority to govern the^ 

child's upbringing (including formal education) is best placed, and 

have designed niomeroua creative strategies for introducing moiq(f con- 

sumer choice into the legal frameworks (and resulting fisccd. constraints) 

32 



that govern piiblic and private schools in the United States 

■ ^ w 

Some^ or"^^ most provocative r.ecrent thinking along this line 
has been done by economist e; G. West, who has produced a highly 
originative analysis of fundamental legail and economic issues . 

West has argued persuasively, for example, that the classic economic 

■ t,^ . * ^ 

arguments for "free", tax-supported schools have all collapsed. He 
^advocates gradual movement (by^ meahs whicji he carefully delineates)* 
toward a policy o-f supporting all schools, public „cuid private, through 
,user fees, *He effectively des-feroys the myth that impoverished people 
do '*not^!;^i^rently pay for4the ' education of their dffsi)ring (through 
a lifetime of taxation) , and proposes a novel system' of future taxa- 
tion that n^ght function ats a loan surrangemenf, enabling "people to 
pay schoolin^j costs <>fhile th^ir children are in s^^iool, paying out 
of lifetime earnings rather than current income . He demonstrates 
that the basic fiscal consequences for schools of his positive pric- 
ing system need not be radically different from the fiscal consequences 
of present arrsuigements , except that current constraints on consximeo^ 
choice, plus the* negative results of guaranteeing the survival of 
public school systems, regardless of the^ ^effectiveness , would be' 



overcome '^n a sOiaimer that the Supreme "Court Would be hard put to 
brand as ^'unconstit\itional • * v 

It should be obvious , even to the relatively uninitia1;ed^ 

* » . ' 

that funds should be -available for the highly promising inquiries 

going forward in this airB^n^ 

•. . * • 

5 . What is the range of existing relationships (cooperative, ■ 

competitive r cdmplementary) .Jpetween public amd private educational 

agencies? Under what circtamstances, and with what frequency, are 

the relationships conqplementary , cooperative, competitive, antagon*- 

is tic? What mutual influences are exercised, with what consequences 

for compiunities and society as a who^e? 

Those of us who have observed piiblic and private educationauL 

agencies over tiie years know that"* relationships be«»een them run a" 

wide gamut between extensive; cordial cooperation to intense, destruc— 

tive, cynical antagonism. In the above-men tioned^. work for the 

President's Commission on School Finance, Madaus aA^uJ* produced 24 

case studies of cooperation between public and private (almost 

34 

entirely Catholic)^ schools at the loccil, level . These case studies 
ire're widely distributed geographically, but available resources did 
noit permit us to determine how widespread was any type of cooperation. 
In the latest of a series of. studies of private school participation 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondcury Education Act^ yj,t* iM^ 
evident that the intent of the Congress is -still subverted extensive- 
ly by state and local public educational agencies."'^ The results of 



^ ■ 19 



of "shaxed time" pajegrams in many cities^ though sometimes examined 

locally, have never in recent years, to my lcnowjCed^^-r--^een amalyzed 

^\ 36 
^- systematic cd.ly as a national phenomenon. Consequently, despite 

an extensive histozry of public-private relationships in education, 
much of it accessible in existing documents, we^Jcnow very little 
indeed about the causes , dynamics , and consequendes of these relation- 
ships, thbu^ we may be sure that the ^nation 'a. public and private 
schools dftW have* power to facilitate or impede each other's efforts. 
The consequences of the interaction -of these schools for the wider 
commianity must often be profound* 

One aspect of ^fchis question is peirticulaxly neglected, in 
my personeuL view: Beyond two »ef foirts of my own to document — laigely 
through the methods of "oral history" — what actually happens to 
people when publip educational officials prosecute parents \inde.r laws 
-which compel child attendance, during a given age bracket, at some 
locus of instruction whic^ a state is willing to recognize as a ^; 
"school", this stoxy, which during the past three decade^ alone must 
involve a^ hundred episodes^'Of human misery, is still essentially 
untold, and w^ll soon become largely inaccessible except in the meager 

detail ^*of fortuitous written records, unless Something more system- 

, .37 

aitic is done, atn<i,sooh. In the absence of a large— scale' study 
^Launched by a^ interested historian, this task is perhaps best under- 
taken in decentreuLized fashion, by a few dozen graduate students each 
catrefulJLy documenting, mostly by means of careful, extensive inter- 

\ . ' ^ 

viewxng and cross-checking, the events in a single episode. Thus far. 



I have ,hac^ no success^ in persuading students to undertake this^tais 

p^urtly because of the travel costs which they vi%uld normally have tiS^ 

assume. Vei^ recently, hbwever,,! have received an encouraging 

response tip ^he suggestion that some agency should create a small 

gz;ant fund for triis purpose. Parenthetically^ then, let me encourage 

professors atnd students who are interested in this type of research 

38 

to intact me, in case the needed fxinds become avalJLable ^oon. 

6 • How can we best advance our understanding of private schools 
as entities important in their own right, even apart from what we 
migft% learn about *the f\iijdamental processes that pervade all schools? 

^J. have often been contacted, as I assume many other scholaxs 
h^vd been, for rather straightforward information aJ3out private schools, 
supt^ as their levels of fiscal jsupport, the characteristics of 
their patrons or the most basic reasojis why they seem more cost-effectr 
ive' than public schools in mamy situations. It is dismaying to 
respond to most of these inquiries with a declaratic^n^^of^ 
as if this nation did not care about the sx:hools which educated •» 
^proximately ten percent of aLLl its young .at the element ajry and 

" . ; • ^ ■ 

Secondary levels. The situation has improved .somewha^t 



xn connec- 



lj:ibh with seylrral efforts discussed eaurlier in this paper, and 
CQuld improve further in connection with several efforts suggested 
eiuriier. To mention cUiotheV three specific ideas: Adequate 
support should be made available, I think, for the efforts of 
Patrick Duffy to provide the first reaoonably comprehensive delineation 
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of legal' pj:7lnciples affecting pr?lvaote schools, and for Ralph \ 
*Lane*s interest in the^ varying sociatl networks that, different 
private schools create (some pi^ivate schobls^^sii^em, for^^xample , 
to yater to cosmopolitans , othiers to locaJ.s) . need, as Lane • 

points o)x^, to describe, the ways in'Si^ii^^Ji-i^^'^*^!^^ school history 

differs in some cities , apparently dramaticaU.ly , from the pattern 

* 39.- 

so elegamtly^d^lineated in Chicago b]^ J'ames Sanders. I am 




faseinat0d by two^ ideas adveuicecl by Richard Naxilt: 'We Si^uld 
Study ih rich ^detail the connection between philosophy and various 
aspexsts of day-to-day fuiip|g|^ing in several distinctive private 
school types that are now endcuigered species, and ^ we should examine, 

in these- and other private schools, the determinants and consequences 

"■ ■ ♦ 

of systems of belief and value in hximam beings But since the latter 
two ideats , particularly, have implications for every aspect of our 



r 



society, we are obviously back full circle to the first research 

^ ' 1 

question mentioned in this 'paper. We thus have illustrated agcd.n a 
central dictum of scholarly ihc[uiry: The disinterested* pursuit of. 
knowledge often turns out, in retrospect, to be the most productive 
way of ameliorating human problems. ''^ ; 
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